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TO  THE  PEOPLE 

OF 

'Turn  ST&Tm  of  sputm- €&m ojdmjy^ 

CHARLESTON,  1st  DECEMBER,  mh 


!«*! 


Fellow  Citizens: 

The  Ordinance  passed  by  your  Convention  at  Columbia,  a  few 
days  since,  as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  is  the  grave,  not  the  bri- 
dal chamber  of  Liberty.  However  the  power  and  the  triumph  of 
party,  may  dignify  it,  in  the  hour  of  its  birth,  with  titles  of  glory 
and  praise,  no  spirit  of  prophecy  is  needful  to.  know,  that  when  the 
revels  of  that  unholy  spirit  shall  have  passed  away,  it  will  be  regar- 
ded, even  in  the  South-Carolina  of  future  years,  with  grief  and  mor- 
tification. In  the  sacred  name  of  Liberty,  they  have  struck  her 
down  to  the  earth,  with  the  iron  mace  of  the  despot.  In  the  name 
of  Liberty,  they  have  forged  for  their  fellow-citizens  the  chains  of 
Slavery.  In  the  pure  and  holy  name  of  Liberty,  they  have  pollu- 
ted her  shrine,  they  have  laid  on  her  altar  the  offerings  of  idolatry, 
they  have  trodden  their  fellow-worshipers  under  their  feet. 

When  I  look  at  the  Age,  in  which  I  live;  at  the  'history  of  my 
Country;  and  at  her  actual  state  of  political  improvement:  when  I 
consider  the  wisdom  and  forbearance,  that  have  distinguished  Ameri- 
can counsels;  and  the  magnanimity,  which  has  always  been  one  of 
the  noblest  elements  of  Carolina  character,  I  am  filled  with  aston- 
ishment and  grief  at  a  measure,  which  must  be  repented  of,  in  the 
sackcloth  and  ashes  of  shame  and  sorrow.  God  grant  it  may  not  be 
our  lot  to  repent  of  it,  in  tears  and  blood,  amid  the  ravages  of  fire 
and  sword!  Whatever  may  be  the  feeling  respecting  this  Ordinance, 
among  the  majority  in  Carolina,  it  is  impossible  not  to  know,  that 
it  must  be  regarded  with  mournful  indignation  by  all  the  friends  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world.  In  the  rest  x>f  our  Union,  it  can  on- 
ly be  viewed,  as  a  reproach  to  the  memory  of  the  illustrious  dead  of 
1776  and  1789:  and  as  an  act  of  ingratitude  to  their  sacrifices  and 
services.  Among  the  Whigs  of  England,  what  other  opinion  could 
be  held,  than  that  you  have  forfeited  all  title  to  the  glorious  attributes 
even  of  British  freedom.  They  will  tell  you,  that  in  an  age  of  light, 
and  in  a  country  of  laws  and  of  regulated  freedom,  you  have  sought 
for  your  instruments  of  power,  in  the  armory  of  h}Tgone  ages,  amid 
the  darkness  and  violence  of  dethroned  Tyrants  and  baffled  Oppres- 
sors. They  will  tell  you,  that  at  this  day  in  Great  Britain,  not  even 
a  Whig  Administration,  with  a  Whig  Parliament  could  venture  thus 
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to  disfranchise  a  British  subject.  They  will  tell  you,  that  no  power 
in  Britain  would  hold  the  magna  charta  of  British  Liberty,  as  cheap 
as  your  Convention  have  held  the  holy  constitutions  of  Carolina  and 
the  Union. 

I  ask  no  pardon,  I  make  no  apology  for  the  boldness  and.  frankness., 
lich  I  speak.      I  am  still  a  freeman:  and  the  CoilveritW   may 


with  which  I  spe; 
be  assured,  that  so  long  as  the  liberty  of  Speech  and  Ihe    liberty   of 
the  Press  shall  remain,  there  will  be  thousands,  who  will  speak  and 
write,  as  fearlessly  as  I  do.     And   have   they   yet  to   learn,  that  the 
confiscation   of  property,  the  imprisonment   of  the   body,   nay   the 
loss  of  life  itself,  have  no  terrors  for  the  brave  and  the  free?     Have 
they  yet  to  learn  that  the  dungeon  and  the  scaffold  are  the  pageantry 
of  tyrants,   in  the  eyes  of  the  Martyr  to  civil  or   religious    liberty? 
Are  they  yet  to  learn,  that  they  may  torture  the   body,   but  cannot 
subdue   the   soul:  that  the}'  may  give  the- freeman  a  victim  to  their 
power;  but  cannot  make  him  the  slave  of  their  will?     Have  they,  in- 
deed, yet  to  learn,  after  all  the  solemn  lessons  that  Liberty  has  taught 
amid  the  fires  of  persecution  and  the  martyr  blood    of  her   children, 
that  the  freeman,  like  the   christian,   counts   property,    liberty,    and 
life,  as  dust  and  ashes,  in  comparison  of  his  principles  and   indepen- 
dence?    And  I  have  studied  in  vain  the  history  of  free  communities, 
and  especialy  of  this  country:  and  I  have   loved   and  venerated    in 
vain  the  noble  qualities  of  American  sH**h9ars&H*a  character,  if  there 
be  not  thousands  in  this  State,  who  are  ready  in  the   same    cause,   to 
yield  up  property  to  your  confiscation  acts,   liberty  to  the  loathsome- 
ness of  your  dungeons,   and  life  itself  to  the  tragedy  of  your  scaf- 
folds.   The  punishments  you  may  inflict,  may  be  ignominious  in  your 
eyes;  but  posterity  will  honor  them  as  the  sufferings  of  the  virtuous 
free.     You  may  brand  the  grave  of  your  victim,  as  the  grave  of  the 
Traitor;  but   the  very   next  age  will-  hallow  it  as  the  bed  of  glory. 
You  may  consign  him  to  the  death  of  the  malefactor;  but  your  own 
children  shall  acknowledge  his  title  even  to  their  gratitude    and    ad- 
miration.    You  may  follow  him  with    scorn   and   execrations  to  the 
gallows:  may  he  be  strengthened  from  above,  to  make  the  last  act  of 
his  life,  a  prayer  for  his  destroyers! 

I  have  already  expressed  my  opinion,  that  the  Legislature,  which 
called  the  Convention  into  being,  was  itself  unconstitutional}7  convo- 
ked. 1  adhere  to  that  opinion:  and  of  course,  I  cannot  regard  them 
as  a  Convention,  constitutionaly  assembled.  I  have  no  doubt,  that 
the  time  will  come,  when  the  dispassionate  mind  of  Carolina  will 
pronounce  the  same  judgment.  Whether  that  will  avail- aught,  be- 
yond affixing  the  brand  of  a  double  reprobation  to  all  that  they  have 
done,  is  of  little  consequence,  now.  (  But  it  is  a  consolation  to  know, 
that  the  triumph  of  principles  is  as  sure,  as  they  are  immortal:  and 
that  party  spirit  is  the  more  perishable,  the  greater  its  violence  and. 
injustice.)  I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  unnatural  and  inequitable  princi- 
ple,* on  which  the  representation  in  the  Convention  was  fixed:  a  mode 

*  I  understand  it  was  said  the  other  evening  at  the  Circus,  that  if  this  objection  availed 
$ny  thi^,  the  result  would  be,  that  we  had  not  lawfully  adopted  the  Constitution  of  1 790 
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scarcely  reconcilable  with  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  social 
compact,  in  any  other  Country;  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  them 
in  this.  Nor  shall  I  dwell  on  the  fact,  that  they  have  not  sent  back 
to  you  for  your  confirmation  or  rejection,  the  Ordinance,  which  the 
delegates  of  the  People,  not  the  People  themselves,  have  ordained 
as  the  supreme  law  of  the  land,  against  the  Constitution  of  the  State, 
and  of  the  Union.  To  you  they  are  accountable:  and  yet  whilst 
they  wielded  your  power,  they  have  not  ventured  to  trust  their  ex~ 
ercise  of  it  to  your  deliberate  judgment.  They  are  the  Masters  of 
the  People  for  a  year;  but  they  have  forgotten  that  you  may  yet  tell 
them,  that  yoi*  never  did  authorise,  nor  will  ever  sanction  the  deeds, 
which  they  have  done.  In  their  hands  is  the  power  to  curse  and  de- 
stroy: may  you  not  find  when  it  is  too  late,  that  they  are  irresponsi- 
ble to  you,  for  the  firebrands  and  the  ruin,  they  may  scatter  over 
your  land!  You  ns^ay  yet  find,  to  your  irreparable  loss,  to  your  in- 
consolable grief,  that  the  tyrany  of  laws,  is  more  injurious  to  free- 
dom, than  the  tyrany  of  Praetorian  bands  and  standing  armies.  [ 

State  necessity,  which  has  ever  been  the  plea  of  the  Tyrant  and 
Oppressor,  whether  single  handed  or  many  headed,  in  every  age  and 
country,  is  their  only  justification  for  violating  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant principles  of  the  social  compact,  as  established  by  our  Ame- 
rican Constitutions.     These  have  been  hitherto,  regarded  as  too  se- 

*>r  that  of  the  U.  S^  Now  let  us  look  a  little  at  the  history  of  this  matter.  The  Conl 
stitution  of  1776  was  the  act  of  a  revolutionary  Congress:  that  of  1778  was  an  act  of 
the  Legislature:  neither  therefore  is  a  precedent;  though  every  one  acquainted  with  the 
Constitutional  history  of  S.  Carolina  ought  to  know,  that  the  rule  of  representation  un- 
der both  of  those  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  representation  of  property.  This  is  equaly 
true  of  the  Constitution  of  1790,  in  which  on  the  face  of  it  the  representation  is  settled 
withont  any  regard  to  property.  The  compound  ratio  of  population  and  property,  we 
ought  all  to  know,  was  not  introduced  until  the  amendment  ratified  Dec.  1808.  One 
would  really  suppose,  from  the  argument  used  at  the  Circus,  that  this  compound  princi- 
ple had  been  in  force  and  operation  in  1789  and  1790,  when  the  present  State  and  Na- 
tional Constitutions  were  adopted.  So  far  from  it,  all  the  Legislatures  and  Conventions.' 
prior  to  1808  were  constituted  on  the  principle  of  representing  persons  only.  Let  us 
now  see  if  the  Amendment  of  1808  is  any  justification  to  the  Legislature.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  not.  A  Convention  represents  the  People:  the  General  Assembly,  the  People 
and  their  property.  That  is  a  popular,  primary  assembly—this  but  a  legislative,  deriva- 
tive one.  The  first  rests  on  the  fundamental  political  social  compact — the  second  is  the 
creature  of  that  compact.  The  former  contains  in  itself  all  the  elements  of  power,  both 
the  granted  and  the  reserved — the  latter,  only  the  granted  power,  and  that  to  one  depart- 
ment out  of  three  But  I  thiuk  the  Constitution  has  settled  the  question  by  the  1st  See. 
of  the  9th  Article.  "All,  power  is, originally  vested  in  the  People:  and 
all  free  governments  are  founded  on  their  authority,  and  are  instituted  for  their  peace, 
safety  and  happiness."  Surely  this  clause  recognizes  no.  principle  of  the  representative 
quality  of  property:  nor  that  any  portion  of  primitive,  popular  power  is  derived  from 
property.  When  the  People  submitted  to  a  vote  of  two-thirds  of  each  branch  of  two 
successive  Legislatures,  a  new  question  of  Amendment,  did  they  indicate  a  similar  rule 
for  the  government  of  a  majority  only  of  one  body,  and  that  purely  a  popular  one? 
How  then  could  the  Amendment  of  1808,  which  related  exclusively  to  a  Legislative 
body,  have  any  bearing  on  the  call  of  a  Convention?  Before  the  Amendment  of  180S, 
(and  that  was  clearly  a  compromise,  as  well  as  the  principle  of  slave  representation  in 
he  National  Constitution)  no  one  ever  doubted  that  even  Legislative  representation  w;  s 
founded  on  persons  only,  not  on  persons  and  property.  The  old  rule  must  and  ought 
then  still  to  govern,  in  the  case  of  a  Convention,  for  it  has  never  been  abrogated,  ex- 
pressly or  even  by  implication.. 


eure,  to  need  any  other  defences  than  the  bulwarks  of  the  Constitu- 
tion: too  sacred  to  be  entrusted  even  to  the  unanimous'  vote  of  Le- 
gislative bodies.  The  Convention  have  placed  on  record,  as  a  part 
of  the  history  of  your  country,  the  maxims  of  Tyrany,  that  power 
can  do  no  ivrong;  that  the  end  justifies  the  means;  that  the  minor- 
ity is  the  property  of  the  majority.  History  is  Philosophy  teach- 
ing by  example:  and,  how  strikingly  and  awfuly,  will  the  page  of 
Iheir  deeds  teach  generations  yet  unborn!  In  comparison  with  this 
Ordinance,  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  were  harmless,  and  a  dead 
letter  on  the  Statute  book:  and  considering  the  age,  in  which  we  live, 
the  country  of  which  we  are  citizens,  and  the  men,  who  have  done 
the  deed,  no  other  age,  no  other  country,  no  other  men,  have  ever 
struck  such  a  blow  at  Liberty.  The  spectacle  excites  the  more  awe 
and  pain,  because  the  children  of  Liberty  have  exchanged  her  olive- 
branch  of  peace  andlove,  for  the  scourge  of  penal  chastisement;  and 
the  sword  of  justice,  for  the  iron  rod  of  the  oppressor. 

I  protest,  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  before  my  country  and  the 
world,  against  the  very  principle,  upon  which  they  have  based  all 
their  proceedings.  It  amounts  to  this:  that  the  people  can  do 
no  wrong.  But,  my  respected,  my  beloved  fellow  citizens,  the 
people  can  do  wrong:  and  those  are  faithless  counselors,,  who  do  not 
teach  you  firmly  and  caution  you  solemnly,  that  there  are  certain  vi- 
tal fundamental  principles,  without  which,  you  must  cease  to  be  a 
free  people,  or  to  enjoy  a  republican  government.  The  People  can 
do  wrong:  and  the  acts  of  the  Convention}  if  the}7  be  regarded  as  the 
acts  of  the  People,  are  irrefragable  testimony,  that  you  can  do  wrong. 
But  I  rejoice,  amidst  the  gloom  which  surrounds  us>  that  the 
People,  have  not  as  yet  acknowledged  an  act,  which,  if  the  act  of 
Liberty,  is  suicide. 

It  is  the  very  basis  of  a  free  government,  that  the  Legislature  are 
a  limited  body.  But  the  Ordinance  has  conferred  upon  them  the 
unlimited  power  to  do  any  and  every  act,  which  may  be  necessary 
to  give  it  effect.  Nor  has  it  left  them  any  discretion;  for  it  has  not 
merely  authorized,  but  has  commanded  them  to  do  whatever  is 
needful.  Their' s  then  is  the  discretion  of  tyrany  T  co-ex te?isive 
with  what  they  may  regard  as  the  demands  of  State  necessity. 
And  do  you  expect  them  to  set  any  value  on  the  other  landmarks  of 
freedom,  when  the  Convention  have  set  such  an  example  of  utter  dis- 
regard for  many  of  the  most  sacred?  After  what  they  have  done^ 
could  you  reproach  the  Legislative  Body  with  breaches  of  the  Con- 
stitution, with  outrages  on  liberty,  if  they  should  abolish  the  freedom 
of  Speech  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Press?  Have  they  not  an  unques- 
tionable right,  as  far  as  the  Ordinance  could  give  it,  to  declare  the 
civil  subordinate  to  the  military  power;  to  pass  bills  of  attainder  and 
ex  post  facto  laws;,  to  impose  excessive  fines,  and  inflict  unusual  pun- 
ishments; to  deprive  of  the  trial  by  jury,  even  in  civil  cases,  any 
man,  who  will  not  subscribe  the  oath  of  allegiance  they  may  pre- 
scribe^ to  confiscate  half  or  even  the  whole  of  his  property,  if  he 
should  refuse;  to  discharge  from  their  contracts  all,  who  are  his  debt- 


ors;  to  disqualify  him  as  a  witness  in  any  case,  in  which  one  of  the 
opposite  party  is  concerned;  to  disarm  him;  to  deny  him  counsel  or 
witness,  and  to  suspend  the  Habeas  Corpus  act?  Can  it  be  denied 
that  they  have  power  to  do  this?  In  a  season  of  profound  peace? 
under  the  action  of  balanced  and  regulated  systems;  with  the  secu- 
rity of  written  Constitutions,  and  the  pure,  independent  administra- 
tion of  justice;  they  have  clothed  your  Legislature,  under  the  plea 
of  State  necessity,  with  the  despotic  power  of  a  Revolutionary  Con- 
gress. Shall  it  be  said  that  they  will  no.t  use  it?  If  they  obey  the 
commands  and  imitate  the  example  of  the  Ordinance,  there  is  no- 
thing they  cannot,  nothing  they  will  not  do,  which  they  may  judge 
necessary.  Yes,  if  necessity  shall  demand  it  in  their  opinion,  they 
may  repeal  the  very  act,  which  called  you  into  being;  annihilate  }rou 
by  your  own  authority;  construct  a  new  government;  and  give  to 
the  State  a  Dictator  or  a  Directory.  And  this  is  the  wisdom  of  the 
children  of  Liberty,  these  the  safeguards  they  have  provided  for 
her!  0!  what  a  fountain  of  grief  and  almost  of  despair  has  thus 
been  opened  for  the  sons  of  freedom  in  Europe!  How  shall  the 
monarchs  of  Russia  and  Austria  glory  and  exult  over  the  scene! 
How  shall  the  palaces  of  Naples,  and  Prussia,  and  Spain  be  filled 
With  mockery  of  freedom,  and  with  the  revelry  of  despots  and  their 
courtiers,  rejoicing  over  the  errors  and  folly  of  Republicanism! 

Not  content  with  bestowing  on  the  Legislature  this  unlimited 
power  and  commanding  the  use  of  it,  the  Ordinance  has  provided^ 
that  they  should  have  no  excuse,  for  not  employing  it  to  the  utmost^ 
Lest  they  might  suppose  that  they  were  to  be  bound  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  Union  or  the  State,  it  has  given  them  such  precedents^ 
that  they  cannot  doubt  the  intention  to  be,  that  no  constitutional  re* 
straints  are  to  be  regarded.  How  can  they  do  otherwise  than  em- 
ploy violent  and  unjust  measures,  when  it  has  set  before  them  uncon- 
stitutional objects  to  be  attained?  You  still  are  acknowledged  to  be 
in  the  Union,  and  to  be  bound  by  its  Constitution.  Now,  the  People,,, 
and  Legislature,  and  Courts  of  this  State  have  never  doubted,  much 
less  denied,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Union  over 
cases  in  law  or  equity,  between  individual  parties,  tho'  one  be  a 
public  officer:  and  still  less  has  it  been  or  could  it  be  doubted  or  de- 
nied, if  the  United  States  be  a  party.  And  yet  the  Ordinance  trans- 
fers this  undoubted,  this  undisputed  jurisdiction  to  a  State  Tribunal; 
tho?  the  validity  of  an  authority  claimed  under  the  Laws  and  Con- 
stitution of  the  Union,  be  the  very  gist  of  the  suit.  The  Convention 
acknowledge  the  right  of  the  Union  to  "coerce  the  State,"  and  "to 
enforce  the  acts"  "through  the  civil  tribunals  of  the  country:"  and 
3^et  they  have  vested  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  the  whole  subject 
on  a  national  question,  in  State  tribunals.  And,  as  tho*  in  mockery 
of  the  very  names  of  Judge,  and  Trial,  and  Jury,  as  hitherto  under- 
stood, they  have  bound  the  Judge  and  Jury  to  disregard  Constitutions, 
Law  and  Evidence,  and  to  decide  according  to  a  fixed  paramount  rule" 
I  envy  not  the  Judge  or  the  Juryman,  who  is  fit  to  be  their  instru- 
ments.    Were  I  a  Judge  or  a  Juryman,  before  I  would  pollute  mv 
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Son!  and  deiilc  my  lips  with  such  an  oath,  this  right  band  should  be, 
.struck  off  as  a  cockade  for  the  cap  of  a  Dictator;  or  a  sign-hoard  to 
point  the  way  to  the  gibbet.  What  more  could  a  despot  do,  than  say 
to  his  subject,  you  may  have  the  benefit  of  a  Judge  and  Jury;  but  I 
shall  so  ordain,  that  they  shall  nbvek  decide  in  your  favor}  What 
would  such  a  Judge  and  .iury  be,  but  Commissioners  to  execute  his 
despotic  will  to  the  letter:  and  what  are  theirs  under  this  Ordinance? 
A  despot  himself  would  not  deign  to  call  that  atrial:  and  assuredly 
the  Legislature,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  will  soon  dispense  with 
such  use-ess  machinery. 

Certainly  you  cannot  believe,  that  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  will  ever  acknowledge  the  authority  of  that  Ordinance:  or 
suffer  themselves  to  be  baffled  by  that  or  any  acts  of  the  Legislature. 
If  a  Republican  Government,  in  spirit  and  in  truth,  shall  ever  again  ex- 
ist ?n  Carolina,  for  it  ceased  with  that  Ordinance,  all  the  judgments, 
which  shall  be  rendered  by  your  tribunals,  will  be  reversed.  Un 
sh;V:i de  the  consciences  of  your  own  Judges,  and  even  they  must  re- 
yefse  them.  But  the  Supreme  Court,  in  any  event,  will  cancel  them: 
and  the  mode  of  obtaining  possession  of  the  case  w7ili  be  provided  in 
the  spirit  and  language  of  one  of  your  own  Courts  in  a  far  less  ex- 
traordinary case:  "if  there  were  no  precedents,  we  must  make  them." 
Nor  can  it  be  believed,  that  Congress  will  fail  to  legislate  efficiently, 
in  aid  ;.f  the  unquestionable  jurisdiction  of  the  highest  and  most  im- 
ports tribunal,  known  to  the  National  Constitution  and  to  the  States 
themselves. 

The  oath  of  office,  which  the  Ordinance  requires  of  all  your  pre- 
sent officers,  is  one  of  its  most  striking  and  unjustifiable  features,. 
You  are  still  acknowledged  to  be  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Your  own  Constitution  prohibits  the  Legislature  from  pass-. 
ing  "any  law,  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts:'7  and  the  Na- 
tional Charter  equaly  denies  to  any  State,  the  authority  to  pass  "any 
law  impairing  the  obligation  of  contracts."  Is  the  State  still  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Union?  If  so,  and  you  must  admit  it,  is  she  not  bound 
bv  this  clause?  Is  your  Ordinance  the  act  of  the  State?  Until  }Tou 
have  disavowed  it,  you  at  least  cannot  doubt  it.  The  Convention, 
then,  have  in  the  name  of  the  State,  violated  an  article  of  that  Con- 
stitution, as  palpably,  as  if  the  Legislature  of  the  Union  were  to 
grant  a  title  of  nobility.  Do  you  doubt  it?  Is  not  an  appointment 
to  office  a  contract  between  the  public  and  the  officer?  Your  own 
Courts  have  so  decided,  over  and  over  again,  in  a  dozen  forms;  nor 
can  you  find  a  lawyer^  who  is  fit  to  practice,  even  in  a  Magistrate's 
Court,  who  will  not  acknowledge  this  fundamental  truth.  And  is 
this  a  lesson,  for  freemen  to  teach?  Is  this  an  example  for  them  to 
give  to  those,  whom  they  brand  as  usurpers  and  oppressors? 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Constitution  of  this  State  declares,  that  "the 
trial  by  Jury,  as  heretofore  used  in  this  State,  and  the  liberty  of  the 
Press,  shall  be  forever  inviolably  preserved."  These  are  fundamen- 
tal articles  in  the  social  compact.  They  are  not  merely  prohibitions 
to  the  Legislature.     They  are  a  solemn  covenant  of  the  people  or 


'South-Carolina,  by  which  they  have  pledged  their  faith  and  honor, 
and  bound  their  descendants  by  the  strongest  obligations,  that  the 
trial  by  Jury  should  never  be  violated,  not  even  by  the  People  them- 
selves. What  warrant  can  the  Convention  show  for  such  a  breach 
of  such  a  promise?  Did  the  People  of  this  State  appoint  them  to 
revolutionize  the  Slate  Government?  And  yet,  without  such  a  com- 
mission, they  could  not  lawfuly  exercise,  one  of  the  highest  of  revo- 
lutionary powers,  that  of  confiscating  not  merely  lands  and  goods, 
but  offices,  held  under  the  most  sacred  pledge  of  public  faith. — 
Did  you  place  in  their  hands  an  unlimited  power,  to  annul  the  Tariff 
Laws,  (granting  that  to  have  been  the  distinct  commission  given  to 
them,)  by  any  measures  of  violence  or  injustice;  by  the  destruction 
of  the  very  landmarks  of  liberty;  by  the  palpable  infringement  of 
your  own,  and  of  the  National  Constitution?  The  Ordinance  is  un- 
deniable proof,  that  such  has  been  their  interpretation.  But  if  ever 
the  State  returns  to  a  calm  and  settled  state  of  mind;  if  ever  again, 
right,  and  justice,  and  regulated  freedom  shall  be  our  lot. — I  may  al- 
most say,  that  I  know  with  absolute  certainty,  you  will  anxiously 
place  on  the  records  of  your  history,  the  most  indignant  and  ener- 
getic disavowal  of  their  acts. 

Not  satisfied  with  infringing  the  Constitution  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Union,  when  the  People,  as  you  know,  designed  no  such  thing; 
they  have  gone  beyond  all  this.,  and  assuming  themselves  to  be  the 
People,  they  have  exercised  the  highest  of  sovereign  powers,  that  of 
secession  from  the  Union.  And  this  they  have  done,  not  as  tho* 
they  were  the  Delegates  of  the  People,  but  as  tho'  they  were  their 
Masters.  For  as  delegates,  if  they  had  realized  the  delicacy  and 
responsibility  of  their  situation,  and  the  awful  consequences  of  that 
act  to  yourselves;  they  would  have  refered  back  the  solemn  question 
of  secession  to  you,  as  the  only  rightful  judges,  in  the  last  resort. 
But  they  have  given  you  neither  time  to  think,  nor  opportunity  to 
decide;  because  they  knew  that  you  never  would  sanction  such  a 
step.  Thus  have  they  dragged  the  State  to  the  precipice  of  Revolu- 
tion: and  appointed  the  day,  when  the  victim  shall  be  hurled  down 
into  the  gulf  of  Disunion  and  Civil  War.  That  victim,  as  far  as 
man  can  see,  has  no  chance  of  escape,  but  in  a  counter-revolution, 
that  shall  restore  a  Republican  Government  to  the  State;  or  in  the 
power  of  the  National  Government,  to  summon  fifty  thousand  of  the 
militia  from  the  neighboring  States,  to  execute  the  laws  of  the  Union, 

Be  not  deceived.  The  Governor  has  applied  for  a  garrison  of  two 
thousand  men  for  Charleston,  and  for  an  additional  force  of  10,000 
men;  in  direct  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Union,  which. 
still  binds  you,  and  which  prohibits  a  State  from  "keeping  troops 
or  ships  of  war,  in  time  of.  peace."  Would  this  be  done,  did  he 
not  know,  that  the  General  Government  will  emplo}^  force?  And 
does  he -think  to  intimidate  that  Government,  powerful  as  it  is  in  all 
the  resources  of  war,  and  sustained  as  it  is  by  an  immense  majority 
of  the  Union?  Does  he  hope  that  the  President,  as  popular  in  the 
South  at  this  moment,  as  even  Washington  himself,  will  hesitate  to 
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wiii  out,  it  necessary,   ten  times  the  number  of  your  State   Guard! 
And  does  Governor  Hamilton  believe,  that  the  Militia  of  Virginia* 
and  North-Carolina,  and  Tennessee,  and  even  Georgia,    will   not  o- 
bey  the  summons,  to  vindicate  the  authority    of  the  laws?     Let  the 
order  be  given,  and  your  frontiers  will  bristle  with   the  bayonets  of 
brothers;  as  gallant  and  free  as  your  own  soldiers,  as  devoted  to  lib- 
erty, as  ready  to  die  in  her  cause,  as  you  can  be.  It  needs  not  proph- 
ecy to  tell  you,  that  you  will  see  what  Washington   describes  as  oc- 
curring in  1794.      "There  are  instances  of  General  Officers  going  at 
the  head   of  a  single   troop  or  of  light  companies;  of  field  officers 
when  they  came  to  the  place  of  rendezvouz,  and  found  no  command 
for  them  in  that  grade,  turning  into  the  ranks    as   private   men;  and 
by  way  of  example  to  others,  marching  day  by  day,  with  their  knap- 
sacks at  their  backs/'     And  be  assured  that  General    Jackson   will 
imitate  the  wise  and  humane  policy  of  Washington,  when  he  called 
out  15,000  men,  "as  being  an  army,  which,   according  to  all  human 
calculation,  would  be  prompt  and  adequate  in  every  view,  and  might 
perhaps  by  rendering  resistance    desperate,  prevent  the    effusion   of 
blood."     The  President  loves  his  country  too  well,    and    values   A- 
merican  blood  too  highly,  not  to  resolve  that  "the  Army  of  the  Con- 
stitution," as  Washington  called  it  in  1794,  with  its    banners  of  the 
stripes  and  the  stars,  shall  outnumber  ten  times  if  necessary,    your 
State  Guard,  with  its  flag  of  the  solitary  star  and  the  border  of  blood. 
But  in   truth   the   General  Government  has   no  need  of  military 
force.     You  have  declared,  that  Congress  shall  not   collect  a  dollar 
of  revenue  in  South-Carolina.     And  if  you  thus  abuse  the  privileges 
arising  out  of  the  rights  of  ports  of  entry,   can   it   be    doubted    that 
Congress  will  take  away  the  right?     It  is  vain  to  say  that  they   have 
no  authority  to  do  so.      They  are  the  judges;  and  the   nation    will 
sustain  them.      Equaly  vain  is  it  to  say,  that  they  have  not  the  right 
to  blockade  your  harbors.     They  have  the  power,  and  they  will   use 
it:  and  the  Nation  will  hail  with  gratitude  and  approbation,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  naval,    instead  of  a  military  force.     You   know  that 
iVlr.  Jefferson  himself  held,  that  Congress  had  the  power,   even  un- 
der the  Confederation,  to   call   out  such  a  force,  in  order  to  compel 
the  delinquent  States  to  pay  their  quotas  of  the  national  requisitions.* 

*  In  Jefferson's  letter  (2  vol.  Works,  p.  37,)  to  John  Adams,  dated  11th  July,  1786, 
ds  a  reason  for  providing  a  navy  to  coerce  the  Barbary  States,  he  says  "It  will  arm  the 
federal  head  (the  old  Congress)  with  the  safest  of  all  the  instruments  of  coercion  over  its 
delinquent  members,  and  prevent  it  from  using  what  would  be  less  safe,"  viz:  a  milita- 
ry force. 

Again  in  his  letter  of  11th  August,  1786,  to  Col.  Munroe,  (2d  vol.  Works,  p.  43,)  in 
speaking  of  the  same  subject,  he  says,  "It  will  be  said  there  is  no  money  in  the  Treasu- 
ry. There  never  will  be  money  in  the  treasury,  until  the  Confederacy  shows  its  teeth. 
The  States  must  see  the  rod:  perhaps  it  must  be  felt  by  some  of  them."  "Every  ration- 
al citizen  must  wish  to  see  an  effective  instrument  of  coercion:  and  should  fear  to  see 
it,  on  any  other  element  than  the  water.  A  naval  force  can  never  endanger  our  liberties; 
nor  occasion  bloodshed:  a  land  force  would  do  both." 

Again  in  his  letter  of  4th  Aug.  1787,  toE.  Carringtori,  (2d  vol.  works  p.  203)  "It  has 
been  so  often  said  as  to  be  generally  believed  that  Congress  have  no  power,  by  the  Con- 
federation, to  enforce  any  thing,  for  example  contributions  of  money.     It  was  not  necessary 
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Still  less  can  it  be  doubted,  that  they  possess  the  power,  under  the 
present  Constitution,  to  employ  the  navy  to  prevent  smuggling  and 
ensure  the  collection  of  their  own  revenue. 

Suffer  not  yourselves  to  be  deceived  by  the  idea,  that  the  General 
Government  will  recognize  )^our  title  to  be  out  of  the  Union.  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  they  cannot.  They  have  no  authority  to  aban- 
don any  portion  of  the  Union.  The  territory  of  Carolina  was  com- 
mitted to  their  jurisdiction  by  a  joint  act  of  the  States:  and  nothing 
short  of  that,  or  the  absolute  necessity  imposed  by  an  unsuccessful 
war,  can  release  them  from  the  obligations  of  that  trust.  They  are 
commanded  and  empowered  to  make  all  laws  necessary  and  proper 
to  protect  the  Custom-House  and  the  Post-Office,  their  Courts  and 
Judges,  and  all  their  officers.  Canyon  doubt  that  they  will  do  it? — 
They  must  treat  Carolina  as  in  the  Union,  whatever  she  may  say  to 
the  contrary.  If  she  is  to  be  released,  they  at  least  can  neither  no- 
tice, nor  acknowledge  her  single  act.  If  then,  a  naval  force  shall  be 
sent  to  blockade  your  rivers  and  harbors,  what  can  your  army  of 
12,000  men  do?  How  can  you  remove  the  shipping  of  the  Union? 
Of  what  avail  then  to  call  yourselves   zfoi^eign  nation?     That  navy 

so  give  them  that  power  expressly ;  they  have  it  by  the  law  of  nature.  When  two  parties 
make  a  compact  there  results  to  each  a  power  of  compelling  the  other  to  execute  it.  Com- 
pulsion was  never  so  easy  as  in  our  case,  where  a  single  frigate  would  soon  levy  on 
the  commerce  of  any  State,  the  deficiency  of  its  contributions;  nor  more  safe  than  in 
the  hands  of  Congress,  which  has  always  shown  that  it  would  wait,  as  it  ought  to  do,  to  the 
last  extremities,  before  it  would  execute  any  of  its'  powers,  which  are  disagreable." — 
Thus  Mr.  Jefferson  himself  acknowledges  the  power  even  of  the  Confederation  to  employ 
the  navy,  to  enforce  its  requisitions.  Iiow  then  could  he,  and  how  can  you  doubt  the 
right  of  the  present  Government  to  do  the  same? 

The  act  of  28th  Feb.  1795,  authorizes  the  employment  of  the  militia  to  execute  the 
laws  of  the  Union — and  the  act  of  3d  March,  1807,  the  employment  of  the  Navy  and 
Army  in  a  like  case.    I  annex  the  last,  and  so  much  of  the  first  as  relates  to  the  subject. 

"Sec.  2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  opposed,  or  the  execution  thereof  obstructed,  in  any  State Hby  combinations  too 
powerful  to  be  suppressed  by  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial  proceedings,  or  by  the  pow- 
ers vested  in  the  marshals  by  this  act,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  to  call  forth  the  militia  of  such  State,  or  of  any  other  State  or  States,  as  may  be 
necessary  to  suppress  such  combinations,  and  to  cause  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed;  and 
the  use  of  the  militia  so  to  be  called  forth  may  be  continued,  if  necessary,  until  the  ex- 
piration of  thirty  days  after  the  commencement  of  the  then  next  Session  of  Congress. 

"Sec.  3.  Provided  always,  and  be  it  further  enacted,  That  whenever  it  may  be 
necessary,  in  the  judgment  of  the  President,  to  use  the  military  force  hereby  directed  to 
be  called  forth,  the  President  shall  forthwith,  by  proclamation,  command  such  insurgents 
to  disperse,  and  retire  peaceably  to  their  respective  abode,  within  a  limited  time,"    . 

"Sec.  9.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  That  the  marshals  of  the  several  districts,  and 
their  deputies,  shall  have  the  £ame  powers  in  executing  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  as 
sheriffs  and  their  deputies,  in  the  several  States,  have  by  law,  in  executing  the  laws  of  the 
respective  States."— 3d  vol.  L.  U.  S.  (Fohvell)  p.  189.  191. 

"Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
States  of  America  in  Congres  assembled,  That  in  all  cases  of  insurrection,  or  ob- 
struction to  the  laws,  either  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  individual  State  or  Territory 
where  it  is  lawful  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  such  insurrection,  or  of  causing  the  laws  to  be  duly  executed,  it. 
shall  be  lawful  for  him  to  employ,  for  the  same  purposes,  such  part  of  the  land  or  naval 
force  of  the  United  States,  as  shall  be  judged  necessary,  having  first  observed  all  the 
prerequisites  of  the  law  in  that  respects" — 8th  vol.  L.  XI.  S.  p.  311 
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"would  do  more  respect  your  title  to  independence,  than  they  <r.oiai4 
st clearance  from  your  Governor,  under  the  seal  of  the  State.  They 
would  not  discuss  the  question  of  State  Sovereignty,  with  the  meta- 
physicians  of  the  South-Carolina  school .y  hut  would  obey  the  orders* 
of  the  President  sword  in  hand:  and  execute  the  laws  of  the  Unionr 
with  the  cannon  and  the  boarding  pike.  Your  sister  States  from 
Maine  to  Missouri,  from  the  St.,  Lawrence  to the  Mexican  Gulf,  would 
approve,  though  they  could  not  rejoice.  The  Union,  if  governed  by 
firm,  yet  wise  and  moderate  counsels-,  would  utterly  annihilate  all 
your  schemes  of  resistance  to  their  authority:  and  constrain  you  in  rs. 
twelve-month  by  the  miser}7  and  ruin,  by  the  bankruptcy  and  dis- 
trust, that  would  blast  your  State,  to  repeal  your  unconstitutional  or- 
dinance and  statutes.  The  Union  needs  not  to  strike  a  blow,,  or  shed 
a  drop  of  blood,  on  land, 

Perhaps  you  will  say,  that  blockade  is  a  belligerent  right  and  that 
it  cannot  be  lawfuly  used  against  you?  But,  according  to  your  own. 
doctrine,  you  are  only  bound  by  a  league.  The  General  Govern- 
ment is  the  common  agent  appointed  to  execute  the  Treaty.  Can 
they  listen to  one  of  the  Principals,  when  they  know,  that  all  the 
rest  utterly  disavow  and  condemn  his  construction  of  his  own  power 
and  of  their  duty?  If  a  State  employs  a  power,  which  is  revolu- 
tionary as  to  the  Union,  and  of  course  belligerent  in  its  character, 
the  Union  must  possess  and  will  exercise  a  correspondent  right  of  re- 
taliation. Are  you  in  the  Union?  Blockade  is  then  a  clear  exercise 
,  of  the  power  to  collect  the  revenue,  and  to  prevent  smuggling.— 
Are  you  out  of  the  Union?  Then  it  is  the  exercise  of  an  undoubted 
power  to  compel  the  observance  of  a  treaty,  broken  by  yourselves. 
But  Congress  will  not  regard  it  as  a  belligerent  measure,  whatever 
you  may  say  on  the  subject.  They  must  consider  it  as  nothing  more 
than  the  ordinary  case  of  the  President,  as  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Union,,  employing  the  latter  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty,  to  "take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfuly  executed. '* 

But  I  entreat  }7ou  to  look  at  the  subject,  in  another  point  of  view? 
What  prevents  the  removal  of  the  Custom  House  to  Fort  Moultrie 
or  Castle  Pinckney,  guarded  by  a  fleet  of  armed  vessels?  You  can- 
not question  the  right  to  do  this.  Nor  can  you  doubt  the  authority 
to  require  a  cash  payment  of  the  duties  at  the  Fort;  before  any  vessel 
should  come  to  the  city.  You  will  deny  the  right  to  collect  &ny  duty 
after  the  Ordinance;  but  you  must  admit,  that  they  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  to  appoint  the  place,  the  time  and  the  mode  for  the  pay- 
ment of  duties.  Now,  you  know  that  the  Union  never  will  acknow- 
ledge your  right  of  interference:  and  as  their  object  will  be  to  ensure 
the  collection  by  the  simplest  and  safest  process,  without  bloodshed  >. 
3-011  may  be  assured,  that  they  will  not  hesitate  to  adopt  such  a  method. 
What  then  could  you  do?  Would  the  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
yield  obedience  to  your  writs  of  replevin?  You  know  that  they 
neither  would  nor  could.  If  they  were  to  put  the  question  to  your- 
selves, you  would  be  obliged,  for  I  know  that  you  value  truth  anrl 
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andor5  to  acknowledge,  that  they  ought  wot.*  They  would  treat 
your  Sheriff  as  a  Gentleman:  but  they  would  refer  him  to  the  Col- 
lector for  a  permit.  What  then  would  you  do?  Would  you  be  the 
aggressor  and  attack  the  Forts  and  shipping?  If  you  did,  could  you 
hope  to  succeed?  What  would  your  12,000  men  avail  against  fortifi- 
ed places,  covered  by  live  cannon  of  twenty  vessels?  Whether  you 
did  or  not,  would  not  this  be  a  clear  case  of  "levying  war  against 
the  United  States,3''  and  is  not  that  the  Constitutional  definition  of 
treason  against  the  Union?  You  know  that  all  the  departments  of 
the  National  Government,  must  so  regard  it:  and  however -distant 
the  day,  the  assailants  would  be  brought  to  justice.  You  cannot 
doubt,  that  your  commission  would  net  protect  the  Governor  himself, 
in  a  Court  of  the  Union  (in  which  only  the  trial  could  be  had),  sit- 
ing under  the  Constitution  and  Laws  of  the  Union .  They  could  not 
acknowledge  the  right  of  South-Carolina  to  make  war  against  the 
Union:  that  is,  to  authorize  any  one  under  her  commission,  to  com- 
mit treason  against  the  Union.  This  is  surely  so  plain,  that  no  one 
ean  doubt.  But  let  us  suppose,  that  you  could  succeed  in  driving  the 
troops  from  the  farts,  and  the  -shipping  from  the  harbor,  by  means  of 
commanding  positions  for  land  batteries.  Are  you  not  still  brought 
back  to  the  question  of  blockade;  or,  if  you  please,  to  much  the 
same  question  in  a  different  shape:  And  are  you  not  then  under  the 
disadvantage  of  having  driven  the  U.  States,  hy  acts  of  war,  to  the 
necessity  of  establishing  a  Custom  House  on  board  of  a  frigate  at  the 
bar,  with  a  dozen  vessels  to  ensure  the  collection  of  the  revenue? 
Could  you  drive  them  away?  You  know  it  would  be  impossible 
You  may  raise  an  army;  but  could  you  build  and  man  a  navy,  (even 
If  you  bad  the  sailors,)  adequate  to  the  task  of  meeting  and  conquer- 
ing; such  a  force  as  the  Union  could  station  there,  a  force  if  necessary* 
of  four  hundred  guns?  You  must  "know  that  the  hope  of  obtaining 
a  fleet  even  of  200  guns,  much  less  of  destroying  the  blockading 
force,  would  be  chimerical.  Add  to  this  that  the  Union  could  afford 
to  expend  twenty  dollars,  where  you  could  one.  Is  it  not  manifest, 
that  with  an  army  of  12,000  men  and  such  a  navy,  you  would  soon 
be  on  the  verge,  if  not  in  the  pit  of  bankruptcy?  No  one  but  your- 
selves could  doubt,  and  I  hardly  think,  if  you  will  take  the  trouble 
to  calculate,  that,  you  can  doubt. 

But  again,  do  you  believe  that  any  vessel  of  a  foreign  country 
would  venture  to  cross  the  bar,  without  having  called  at  the  floating 
"Custom  House,  and  paid  the  duty?  Certainly  you  cannot  believe  it; 
because  you  know  that  forfeiture  would  be  the  result.  Would  any 
vessel  of  a  sister  State  be  willing  to  take  the  risk?  I  know  that  you 
must  acknowledge  she  would  not.  Is  not  then  your  trade  annihila- 
ted by  this  simple  process;  and  by  the  time  you  had  built  a  navy  and 

*  Yet  the  Ordinance  as  to  these  very  officers,  (not  appointed  by  or  responsible  to  the 
State,  but  created  by  and  accountable  to  a  separate  and  different  government,)  attempts 
to  bind  them  to  obey  the  ordinance,  when  the  Convention  well  knew  that  those  officers 
could  not  dare  to  do  so.  This  I  apprehend  is  the  first  instance,  in  which  oite  government 
has  attempted  to  bind  the  officers  of  another  to  obey  ihejirst,  in  dirqet  ami  jialvfdd" 
violation  of  their  duty  to  the  second.. 
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disciplined  an  army,  your  credit  would  have  perished,  and  your  army 
and  navy  be  unpaid?  Your  Governor  has  recommended  a  clearance 
from  the  Executive  under  the  seal  of  the  State.  I  cannot  do  so  little 
justice  to  his  good  sense  and  his  knowledge  of  public  business,  as  not 
to  believe,  that  he  knows  it  would  be  of  no  more  avail,  with  the  navy 
of  the  Union,  than  your  replevin  writs:  and  as  to  foreign  ports,  they 
would  pay  no  more  attention  to  such  a  paper,  than  to  the  certificate 
of  any  other  respectable  man. 

Whatever  you  may  think  of  your  sovereignty,  recollect  that  for- 
eign nations  know  nothing  of  you.  To  them,  under  the  Laws  of 
Nations,  and  your  leaders  all  know  it  better  than  I  do,  South-Carolina 
could  no  more  be  noticed,  by  foreign  governments,  than  America 
could  notice  Wales  or  Scotland,  Flanders  or  Venice.  You  have 
told  the  world,  by  all  your  public  acts,  that  South-Carolina  is  not  a 
Nation;  that  as  to  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  is  but  a  district*  of 
one  great  Nation.  You  have  said  to  the  world,  neither  know,  nor 
notice  me;  until  the  Government  of  this  Union  shall  acknowledge 
me,  by  a  like  public  act,  both  sovereign  and  independent.  Are 
you  offended  at  my  freedom  of  speech?  You  know  that  I  speak 
nothing  but  the  plain,  naked  truth;  when  I  tell  you,  that  the  Nations 
of  the  Earth  can  no  more  notice  you,  than  the  Government  of  a  sis- 
ter State  could  notice  the  District  of  Colleton  or  Abbeville.  For- 
eign Powers  know  and  can  know  nothing  of  our  country,  but  through 
its  government:  and  who  knows  so  little  of  history,  and  of  Public 
Law,  as  not  to  acknowledge,  that  the  People  and  Government  of 
South- Carolina  have  neither  name  nor  place,  in  the  record  of  in- 
ternational rights  and  duties. \  Asa  Nation,  if  you  ever  were  one, 
you  are  dead  to  all  the  world.  Be  not  deceived.  The  dry  bones 
of  the  perished  Confederation  possess  no  talisman  power  to  give 
you  life.  The  World  may  be  called  to  gaze  on  the  blockade  of  your 
coast;  on  the  alternate  execution  of  Traitors  to  the  State,  and  Trai- 
tors to  the  Union;  on  the  battlefield  of  brothers,  and  the  conflagration 

*  Chs.  Pinckney  in  his  Observations  on  the  plan  of  Government  which  he  submitted  to 
the  Convention,  says,  p.  12,  "The  States  should  retain  nothing  more  than  mere  local  le- 
gislation, which  as  Districts  of  a  General  Government,  they  can  exercise,"  &c. 

t  "It  is  only  in  our  united  character,  that  we  are  known  as  an  empire,  that  our  inde- 
pendence is  acknowledged,  that  our  power  can  be  regarded,  or  our  credit  supported 
abroad." — Washington's  Lett.Sth  June,  1783,  to  the  Governors  of  the  States. — 5 
Marsh.  Wash.  p.  48. 

"The  People  continued,"  after  the  Revolution,  "to  consider  themselves  in  a  national 
point  of  view  as  one  People,  and  they  continued  without  interruption,  to  manage  their 
national  concerns  accordingly." — By  Ch.  J.  Jay,  2.  Dallas,  470. 

Patrick  Henry  asked  in  a  public  speech  at  the  Hustings,  in  1798,  "whether  the  county 
of  Charlotte  would  have  any  authority  to  dispute  an  obedience  to  the  Laws  of  Vir- 
ginia; and  he  pronounced  Virginia  to  be  to  the  Union,  what  the  county  of  Char- 
lotte was  to  her." — Wirt's  Life  of  Patrick  Henry f  p.  394. 

"The  Act  of  Independence,"  says  Dr.  David  Ramsay,  "did  not  hold  out  to  the  world 
thirteen  Sovereign  States;  bnt  a  common  Sovereignty  of  the  whole,  in  their  united  ca- 
pacity."— 2d  vol.  Ramsay's  U.   S.  p.  174,  5. 

We  are  fallen  upon  evil  times,  indeed,  when  the  names  and  the  authority  of  Washing- 
ton and  Jay,  of  Patrick  Henry  and  David  Ramsay,  are  despised  and  rejected  by  Carolina. 
But  whatever  she  may  think  and  insist  on,  the  Union  and  the  world  will  prefer  the  senti- 
ments of  such  patriot  statesmen,  to  those  of  all  the  politicians  of  thn  Carolina  school  o? 
our  day. 


oi  your  towns;  but  to  that  would  it  will  be  the  histobf  of 

A    REBELLIOUS    PROVINCE,    NOT    OF    AN    INDEPENDENT  NATION. 

Thus  have  I  endeavored  to  set  before  you  faithfuly  and  fearless-lj % 
what  the   Nation  can   do,  what  the  Nation  may  be  expected   to  do.* 

But,  I  beseech  you,  mistake  me  not.  I  approve  no  such  course. 
Had  I  the  power  and  the  right  to  bind  the  Union,  I  would  have  them 
say  to  Carolina,  "We  have  resolved  to  take  away  every  possibility 
that  a  drop  of  blood  may  be  shed,  in  a  contest  between  yourselves  and 
the  Union.  We  shall  therefore  remove  every  soldier  from  the  State, 
and  abandon  the  fortifications  in  your  harbor.  In  your  safe-keepino\ 
-for  we  at  least  will  trust  your  faith  and  honor,  are  all  our  munitions 
of  war.  On  this  station,  will  be  kept  as  usual  only  the  customary- 
naval  force,  and  even  that  shall  be  removed,  if  you  request  it.  Be- 
tween us  there  shall  be  no  other  law  but  that  of  peace,  and  reason. 
We  will  not,  in  any  event,  employ  the  navy,  much  less  the  army, 
or  even  the  militia  of  your  sister  States  against  you.  Let  the  Na- 
tion lose  millions  of  revenue,  rather  than  a  drop  of  your  blood 
should  be  shed,  in  its  collection.  We  cannot  yield  our  opinion 
to  jours;  for  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  and  of  your  sister  States 
approve  ours  and  condemn  yours;  but  let  the  Union  perish  be- 
fore its  cement  shall  be  the  blood  of  brothers.  We  •shall  go  on- 
ward, in  what  appears  to  us  the  path  of  duty  to  the  Union,  and 
even  to  yourselves.  But  if  you  interfere,  we  shall  not  resort  to 
force.  Our  instructions  to  our  officers  will  be,  in  such  a  case,  to 
employ  none  against  your  authority.  If  you  continue  in  the  U- 
nion,  we  are  willing  to  trust  to  your  good  sense,  and  your  justice, 
for  indemnity.  If  you  continue  not,  we  are  willing  to  bear  the 
loss,  rather  than  use  violence  to  prevent  it.  Cost  what  it  may,  toe 
never  will  employ  against  brothers  the  weapons  of  an  enemy. 
We  give  you  a  j^earto  reflect.  We  beseech  you  to  do  it,  in  calmness 
and  moderation,  in  the  spirit  of  peace  and  love.  We  conjure  you 
to  do  it,  by  all  that  is  holy  in  liberty,  commanding  in  duty,  and 
precious  in  the  recollections  of  our  common  history."  At  the  end 
of  that  year,  I  would  have  the  Union  ask  you  to  meet  in  Convention. 
To  that  assembly  I    would  have  them  send  a  deputation  of  the  wise 

*  There  is  one  thing  more,  which  the  General  Government  may  do,  in  order  to  settle 
the  question,  which  Carolina  raises  and  insists  on,  as  to  the  mode  and  measure  of  redress; 
and  that  is  to  submit  to  the  amendatory  tribunal  of  State  Legislatures  or  State  Conventions 
x\  declaratory  amendment,  on  the  subject  of  Nullification  or  the  State  Veto,  which,  as  the 
11th  amendment  expounded  the  2d  Section  of  the  3d  Art.  should  expound  the  9th  and 
10th  amendments,  and  without  acknowledging'  (for  Congress  could  not  acknowledge 
the  right  of  a  State  to  nullify  and  arrest  an  act  of  Congress)  should  declare,  as  the  sense 
of  the  Amendatory  Tribunal,  that  no  State  could  Constitutionaly  exercise  such  a  right, 
under  the  said  amendments,  or  under  any  other  part  of  the  compact  of  Union.  That 
such  would  be  the  judgment  of  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Tribunal  of  States  cannot 
be  doubted:  and  as  Carolina  claims  it  as  a  reserved  right  under  the  Constitution,  she 
would  be  satisfied,  in  such  an  event,  to  abandon  the  ground.  May  pacific  counsels  pre- 
vail, and  such  an  amendment  be  proposed!  I  am  aware  it  has  been  said,  that  such  a 
declaration  would  not  be  compatible  with  the  true  character  of  an  amendment.  I  have 
held  the  same  opinion  myself:  and  I  still  think,  that  except  in  so  extraordinary  a  case  as 
jhe  present,  the  objection  is  valid;  but  in  such  a  case  as  this,  I  would  depart  from  the 
common  rule  for  peace-sake. 
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smo*  viiierabie  men  of  a  former  age,  one  frofin  each  of  the  other 
States  in  the  Union.  These  should  come  to  }7ou,  in  the  garments  of 
mourning,  and  with  the  deep  and  solemn  feeling  of  the  Priests  and 
Pontiffs,  whom  the  Romans  sent  to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  Coriola- 
nus.  I  would  have  them  address  3^our  delegates  In  that  spirit,  whieff 
breathed  the  pathetic  sentiment,  "Daughters  of  Jerusalem  weep  not 
for  mc,  but  Weep  for  yourselves  and  your  children."  I  would  have 
'hem  ask,  are  you  prepared  to  yield  your  opinion  to  that  of  all  your 
Sisters.  If  you  replied  that  you  wore  not — I  w-ould  have  them  pro- 
nounce, in  the  sublime  and  affecting  language  of  freemen  and  broths 
ers,  your  divorce  from  the  marriage  bond  of  the  Union. 

Then,  had  I  authority  to  speak  for  the  sister  States,  and  the  Na- 
tional Government,  I  would  have  their  delegates  say  to  Carolina,  in 
grief  not  in  anger,  "Depart  in  peace.  Never  shall  American  blood 
he  shed  by  us,  in  civil  contest.  You  have  shown,  that  you  know  not 
the  character  of  the  Unions  that  you  bear  to  it  no  love:  that  you 
estimate  its  value;  not  by  the  precious  privileges  and  glorious  associa- 
tions, which  dignify  and  adorn  it;  but  by  the  ledger  and  the  price- 
current.  You  have  shown  by  your  Ordinance,  that  you  understand 
not,  or  count  as  nothing,  the  cardinal  principles  of  American  freedom: 
that  yoti  can  violate  "deliberately,  palpably  and  dangerously,"  your 
own  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Union:  that  you  can  set  at  naught 
the  ancient  landmarks  of  legislative  power,  and  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary,  the  sanctity  of  contracts,  and  the  purity  of  the  trial 
hy  jury.  You  have  shown,  that  in  the  name  of  Liberty,  you  can 
smite  and  dishonor  her:  that  with  her  praise  on  your  lips,  you  have 
put  her  to  shame  by  your  deeds:  that  you  have  ceased  to  be 
an  American  Republic.  Depart  then  in  peace:  with  the  blessings 
and  the  grief,  not  the  curses  and  wrath  of  )~our  sisters.  Depart  until 
you  shall  again  become  worthy  of  the  society  of  free  States,  of  a 
place  in  the  Sisterhood  of  American  Republics." 

Such  would  be  the  sentiments  which  I  should  utter,  had  I  power  to 
speak  for  the  rest  of  the  American  family.  But,  it  is  among  rulers? 
as  among  individuals.  Few  have  the  wisdom  to  acknowledge  or  the 
courage  to  act  on  the  noble  and  lovely  principles  of  Christian  Peace. 
The  battle  ship  and  the  tented  field,  the  sword  and  the  cannon,  the 
science  and  the  stratagems  of  war,  are  at  once  the  symbols  of  power, 
and  the  proofs  of  courage,  the  logic  of  Statesmen  and  the  eloquence  o£ 
Patriots.  The  very  dead,  who  lie  in  their  gory  beds  at  Lexington 
and  Bunker,  at  King's  Mountain  and  Eutaw,  the  victims  of  foreign 
bayonets,  are  invoked  to  bless  fratricide:  and  "the  chivalry  of  the 
South,"  becomes  a  watchword,  to  kindle  the  pride  and  inflame  the 
passions  of  brother  against  brother.  And  is  it  to  the  sordid  elements 
of  pride  and  passion,  of  selfishness,  jealousy  and  prejudice,  tl)at  the 
American  Statesman  is  willing  to  appeal?  Can  he  consent  To'  make 
the  sword  the  arbiter,  in  any  event,  under  any  circumstances,  between 
the  States  themselves,  or  between  one  of  them  and  the  Union?'  God 
forbid  that  a  drop  of  blood  should  ever  be  shed  in  such  a  cause.  I 
would  have  the  Union  say  to  South  Carolina,  ''If  your  people  pre- 
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fer  a  Separate  existence,  let  them  have  it:  if. they  would  rathef  enjoj* 
foreign  dependence  on  natural  enemies,  (for  that  is  inevitable)  thai 
a  brotherly  dependence  on  their  own  kindred,  he  it  so:  if  they  pre- 
fer to  the  republican  government  of  the  Union,  the  anti-republican 
Ordinance  of  their  Convention,  let  them  be  gratified.7'  But  who 
believes,  that  the  Union  will  act  thus?  With  the  same  element* 
of  pride  and  passion,  of  selfishness,  jealousy  and  prejudice,  which 
inflame  you,  can  you  doubt  that  the  National  Rulers,  elevated  by  the 
consciousness  of  superior  power,  will  take  up  the  gauntlet,  which 
you  have  cast  at  their  feet? 

For  myself,  I  trust,  that  I  hold  with  an  inflexible  conviction  the 
sentiment,  that  the  character  of  the  Warrior,  in  any  point  of  view  is 
tJNCHBisTiAN,  and  in  civil  contest,  is  absolutely  and  unchangeably 
anti-republican.  Above  all,  in  our  American  Republics,  so  in- 
comparably superior  in  their  elements  and  structure,  to  all  other  gov- 
ernments, ancient  or  modern,  I  hold  the  appeal  to  arms,  on  disputed 
questions  of  any  kind,  to  be  ingratitude  to  Heaven,  treachery  to  the 
cause  of  regulated  government,  and  actual  hostility  to  the  highest  in* 
terests  of  Freedom.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  American  family,,  and  theu 
safety  and  happiness  demand  it,  that  the  sword  never  should  be 
drawn  among  themselves.  Let  them  resolve  inflexibly,  that  this? 
shall  be  the  great  law  of  their  social  compact:  that  the  law  of  vio~ 
lence  and  blood  shall  be  forever  blotted  out  from  the  tables  of  their 
Law:  and  the  Golden  Rule  of  love,  the  test  of  a  Christian  People, 
the  highest  fountain  of  peace  and  happiness,  the  highest  security  of 
Freedom  herself,  the  true  glory  of  confederated  republics,  shall  be 
written  there  in  its  stead.  All  acknowledge  the  truth,  and  admire 
the  beauty  of  these  sentiments.  And  yet,  of  that  all,  how  few  have 
the  courage  and  the  wisdom,  with  a  calm  and  single-hearted,  reso- 
luteness of  purpose,  to  take  the  only  Christian,  the  only  Republic- 
an ground",  the  sword  shall  never  be  drawn  by  brother  against  broth- 
er, or  by  brothers  against  the  Family  Government  of  brothers!— 
Who  is  so  blind  as  not  to  see,  that  the  great  danger  of  the  American 
States  lies  in  the  Law  of  Violence?  Who  does  not  know,  that  the 
sword  among  Freemen,  is  the  assassin's  dagger  to  Liberty?  The 
blood  of  martyrdom  shed  on  the  scaffold,  is  the  very  dew  of  Heaven 
to  perishing  liberty;  but  the  blood  of  civil  contest,  in  a  republic,  is 
to  her  as  consuming  fire  from  the  ^ptjomless  pit.  What  but  the  pros- 
pect, what  but  the  preparation  for  ftjfyttppcal  to  the  Law  of  Violence, 
could  have  led  your  Convention  to  invade  the  State  and  National 
Constitutions  so  palpably  and  deliberately:  and  to  substitute  the 
treacherous  beacons  of  lyranj7",  for  the  eternal  landmarks  of  freedom? 
These  infractions  ar^  the  more  dangerous  and  hostile  to  freedom;  be- 
cause Ibay  %wk  a  highway  for  military  power.  Already,  m  the  vista 
may  you  behold  its  standard  unfurled.  Its  battle  shout  is  wafted  in 
no  faint  murmur  to  your  ear,  and  Libert}-  stands  aghast  at  the  scene. 
It  is  a  vision  of  brothers  murdered  by  brothers,  of  the  widow  and  the 
orphan,  mourning  over  fathers  and  sons,  kindred  and  friends,  slain  by 
€&ch  other.     Shall  it  be  but  a  vision?      It  mirst  he-such,  if  you  will,  it 
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But  if  you  stand  by,  and  speak  not  the  will  of  a  free,  enlightened, 
Christian,  peaceful  people,  it  will  be  your  own  history,  the  very  next 
year. 

For  myself,  I  protest  in  the  name  of  the  Religion  of  Peace;  in 
the  name  of  our  sister  Republics;  in  the  name  of  Liberty  throughout 
the  worjd;  in  the  name  of  Washington,  Franklin  and  Jay,  against 
this  fratricidal  violence,  against  the  Law  of  the  Sword.  I  adjure 
you  by  the  hopes  of  the  noble  army  of  martyrs,  on  the  scaffold  of 
tyrany  and  at  the  stake  of  persecution,  to  banish  forever  the  law  of 
the  sword.  I  adjure  you  by  the  bitter  repentance  in  the  eternal  world, 
of  the  tens  of  thousands,  who  have  perished  in  the  battle-shock  of 
civil  wars,  to  banish  it  forever.  I  adjure  you  by  the  countless  spir- 
its of  her  children,  whether  of  the  darkest  or  the  brightest  ages  of 
Libert}T,  to  banish  it  forever.  I  adjure  you  in  the  name  of  the  God 
of  our  Fathers,  who  hath  given  )^ou  the  noblest  inheritance,  the  most 
glorious  prospects,  ever  conferred  on  his  children,  to  banish  for- 
ever the  Law  of  Violence,  the  Law  of  the  Sword. 

1  at  least  have  resolved,  and  may  God  give  me  strength  to  abide 
by  that  holy  purpose,  that  come  what  may,  I  shall  never  bear  arms 
in  a  civil  contest.  Property,  personal  liberty,  life  itself,  are  my 
country's.  They  are  in  her  power.  I  have  loved:  I  have  honored: 
I  have  served  her.  .Let  her  make  me  a  pauper;  let  her  cast  me 
down  into  the  dungeon  of  her  wrath;  let  her  drag  me  on  the  traitor's 
hurdle  to  the  scaffold  of  her  avenging  justice;  but  never  can  she  blot 
out  from  my  soul  a  brother's  love;  never  shall  she  brand  that  soul 
with  a  brother's  blood. 

Rcspectfuiy, 

Your  fellow-citizen, 

THOMAS  S.   GRI'MKE. 


P.  S. — The  whole  replevin  system,  apparently  contrived  so  skil- 
fuly  and  efficiently  at  Columbia,  is  defeated  at  once  by  making  the 
commanding  officer  at  Fort  Moultrie  the  receiver  of  duties,  by  re- 
quiring them  to  be  paid  in  specie — and  shipping  it  off,  (whenever  a 
sufficient  amount  is  collected)  by  a  national  vessel  to  another  port 
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